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Tur Cathedral: of, 1 royes, of. which. we 
present a spirited engraving from an an- 
cient view by Silvestre, is a magnificent 
building,. and .of. great: antiquity. The 
exterior. is particularly rich in ornament ; 
and the.front’ view with the two towers 
and the spire has a very imposing effect : 
the-intesior has a neat and venerable ap- 


soe. 
BF oy townof Troyes, whichis the capital 
the department of the Aube, in France, 
ne ancient, .and.was.celebrated:in the 
midaly vages for jits-great. fairs, where 
iwas sald by-T'royes or Troy 


Sperchandige iw 
weight, (whence the name‘ has-been de- 


rived). . T: es is we: celebrated as the 
Vor. a 





[Price.2d, 


She Cathenval of Tropes, 


place ‘whens Hetiry : v. sighed a testy 
with? Charles, : king” of. France, to’ whom 
he gave peace in exchange for his daugh- 
ter Katherine, an event which is noticed 
by>Shakspeare’ in his® play of: Henry V. 
This treaty whichis called the’ “ Treaty 
of Troye” -is -a .very memorable’ one, 
since it recognized the claim and title of 
Henry 'V. to thé crown of Francé, ‘as*will 
be seen by the-following clauses. ’ 

“ Article VI. ‘After the death of king 
Charles, the crown of France with all its 
rights and-dominions to the 
king of.. England and his heirs.;-~ 2 

“Article VII. As the king of France.is 
frequently: rendered, by his infamy in- 
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capable to reign, the king of England 
shall from this day be regent of the king- 
dom, and govern it scomting justice 
and equity, with the advice of the princes, 
peers, barons, and nobles of the kingdom.” 

This treaty was signed the 2lst of 
May, 1420. During the memorable 
campaign of 1814, Troyes was taken by 
the allies, retaken by Buonaparte, and 
again occupied by the allies. It contains 
a population of 27,000 persons. 


PERAMBULATION OF PA- 
RISHES IN ROGATION WEEK.* 
(For the Mirror. ) 

THE perambulating of the boundaries in 

tion week is of very ancient origin, 
and is one of those old usages which is 
still retained by the reformed church. 
Previous to the Reformation, the paro- 
chial perambulations were attended with 
great abuses, and, therefore, when pro- 
cessions were forbidden, the useful part 
only of them was retained. We appear 
to have derived it from the French, for 
we find that Mamertus, bishop of Vienna, 
first ordered them to be observed about 
the middle of the fifth oer the 
prospect of some particular ny that 
threatened his diocese.+ In "8 


were ac- 


make their common prayers, provided 
that the curate, in the said common pe- 
rambulation as heretofore, inthe days of 
rogations, at certain convenient 


fruits upon the face of the earth, with th 
saying of the 104th Psalm, &c. : at which 
time also the said minister shall incul- 
cate this and such like sentences, ‘ Cursed 
be he which translateth the bounds and 
doles .of. his neighbour,’ or such. other 
order of prayer as shall be hereafter ap- 
pointed.” There does not, however, 
appear to be any law by which the ob- 
servance of this custom.can be enforced, 
mor can the ecclesiastical judges oblige 
the churchwardens to go their bounds, 
This is a growing -evil, which can only 
be remedied by an act of Parliament. - 
Parishes in London generally have 
their. bounds perambulated yearly; but 
many large parishes, on account of the 


* See Mirror, No. 29, for an account of this 
custom. 


% Le Comte Anna). Eccles, Franc. tom. 1, p, 285, 
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inconvenience, have their bounds peram. 
bulated only once in six or seven years, 
or as custom of the parish leads them. 
Many distant villages, and remote from 
London, seldom, if ever, perambulate. 
Lambeth, a very large parish, has its 
bounds perambulated every seven years. - 
Dr. Lysona, in his Environs of Lon- 
don, * Middlesex,” vol. iii. p. 80, states, 
that the parochial perambulation existed 
some little time before the Reformation ; 
and gives a full account of a fray and 
dispute with respect to boundary, be- 
tween the perambulators of Isleworth and 
Heston, parishes in Middlesex, which, 
perhaps, though lengthy, may hereafter 
not be unacceptable to your readers. 
PavuLinus 
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LIFE IS A CHASE. 
No one simile so well exemplifies human 


« Beasts their fellow-beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other to undo.” 
The different dispositions and capaci- 
ties of men, seem to be properly enough 
displayed by the di of steeds on 
which the sportsmen are mounted. ‘There 


high igh mettled tits, that 
beat the tld wi igh weight, and 
above ground, not e your men of 
genius, whose imagination will make 
wonderful excursions ; “¢ will glance from 
earth to heaven, from heaven to earth,” 
but cannot brook the fatigue of a long or 
close application. In short, there is as 
much variety in horses as men, and as 
little judging of one as the other by ap- 
pearances. The nature of the passions 
is admirably well held forth by a pack of 
dogs. When the game is first started, 
the dogs commonly pursue it for some 
time with great impetuosity, which sports- 
men term a burst. This is commonly 
succeeded by cold hunting: thus when 
the violence of passion is abated, consi- 
Sometimes indeed 
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the amg of their passions, that 
they hurry themselves out of life, without 
ever giving themselves time to think ? 
the office of the huntsman seems to be 


, good or bad Be 
lency of the sear to encourage 

pe Aa to check their vicious < 
sities, and to keep them all within their 
proper bounds. “Man (it is true) meets 
with numberless misfortunes, but does 
he meet with more than the hunter? or 
is his happiness more precarious ? what 
set of men suffer more than the hunters, 
from the inclemency of the weather ? when 
the weather will permit them to hunt, how 
py ort are they disappointed of game ? 
if they find game, what number of causes 
frequently concur to prevent its pursuit ? 
if a bad scenting day, the dogs cannot 
tun ; if they run, what accidents is the 
sportsman subject to? with some, their 
horses tumble, others tumble off their 
horses. Sometimes their horses are tired, 
Sean bemired. In short, tim uly 

chase, as we frequently do 01 

on the dark Prodi, are hn to cxclatin 
in a morali strain, that the hunter as 
well as man, is “ of few days, and full 
of trouble.” But place them in another 
light, and view them only on their bright 
sides, or through the medium of a flow- 
ing bowl, we then join in the jolly cho- 
tus, “* Who are so happy, so happy as 
we.” Does not the same $ emu- 
lation that fires the man, animate the 
hunter ? how jealously do they strive to 
outstrip each other in the field ? nor can 
it be denied that this generous emulation 
sometimes degenerates into envy. The 
more disingenuous will secretly chuckle, 
= they see a brother in mer or 
ingloriously lagging behind ; others re- 
pine at the chosen_ few whose lot it is to 
come in before themselves at the end of 
the chase. It must be confessed, the 


But the resemblance of the hunter and 
man is in no instdnce more striking, than 
in the conclusion of their respective pur- 
Suits. A Seehad’ enraptured u 
su ¢ ined w disappoint- 
fect” In either case they seem i hate 
qual reason on their side, the objects of 
their pursuit being equal 
Value. If in some instances the acqui- 
sitions of the men are preferable to those 
of the hunter, at they are ‘more 

2 


prejudicial both to himself and others, 
so that upon the whole, he has no just 
reason to claim superiority in this respeci. 
The principal and general end whi 


both to themselves is, doubtless, 
that of killing time. Setting aside this 
satisfaction, r all their bustle, impa- 


tience, and fatigue, they may say with 
the pitilosopher, cui bono? or with the 
preacher, ‘* All is vanity.” 


F. Raw ¥. 





BON MOTS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Srr,—Ir were a pity with a channel of 
celebrity so respectable as the Mirror, 
that any novel dij ing perpes 
tuity should be limited to the scope of 
its utterance, which notion induces me 
to mention a few bon mots, vouching at 
the same time for their originality, and 
trusting the example may elicit many 
good sayings from others, for such are 
occasionally within every one’s cogni- 
zance. , 
With thanks for the polite attention 
you have already shewn—your communi- 
cant subscribes a JaNET. 


THE miserable appearance of the pon 
used by the pant iad irtheir vocation ° 


and from the grand depository of episto- 
lary lore, led-me to init, re i 
that their uniform proportions would lead, 
to the conclusion, that they were all cast 
in the same mould, “ true,” he replied, 
“they are intended to go between the 
posts.” 
I. was once in a party rather rudely 
brushed by Mr. Rogers, of punning no. 
toriety, who was hastening to present 
t to my sister, and on his 

on to make the amende, I told him 
e used me as if I.was worth nothing, 
which apparent slight he very happily 
retrieved by smartly rejoining, ‘ You 
cannot be worthless.” 

The next I scarcely know how to give 
you, as it may be thought rather un- 
feminine. 


I was dining at of ihe Fiat Act, whe 
jionate votary of the Fine when 
ie ing Marchioness of C__—. 
became the subject of conversation; a 
few days previous, he had had the honour 
of escorting hér to her ‘carriage, which 
gave him an ity of admiring the 
symmetry of her leg, “ah,” said my 
brother, “‘ you are known to be @ man of 
taste, and I hope,” he arthly added, “ of 
virté also.” 
A JUVENILE friend, with a propensity nas 
tural to children, amused herself with pick 








ing the fruit from her portion of pudding, 
and having accomplished this pleasurable 
undertaking with the accuracy, 
continued the search notwithstanding, 
‘¢ Betsy, my dear,”’ replied her mamma, 
‘¢ you are losing time, it is fruitless.” 





THE CHARMS OF MAY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Come, smiling May, in garlands drest, 
And shew thy joy-crown’'d verdant crest, 
In all thy sweets be seen! 
Come, ee season of the year, 
In all thy varied hues appear, 
Red; yellow, blue, and green. 


Come, nature’s harbinger of love, 

And woo the blackbird, thrush, aud dove, 
And ev'ry bird that flies : 

Come, summer's fond and blooming child, 

With all thy pleasures, young and wild, 
Bright days and azure skies. 


Come, beauteous May! and shew thy face 
To all the tinny, wat’ry race, . 
That swim both here and there : 
Come, charmer, come, and bring with thee 
The butterfly and honied bee, 
- The rose, and lily fair. 


Come, pleasing month, to man and beast, 
And spread thy rich, luxurious feast 

Of breathing Segranee round! 
Come, bliss-born May ! and with thee bring 
Dekght to ev'ry moving thing, 


‘ In water, air, or ground. Uroris- 





WINE. ~ 
(A ‘New Song for the Mirror. ) 
*T 1s of wine, ’tis of wine, ‘tis of wine that I sing ; 


*Tis lik’d by the beggar, and ’tis lik’d bythe king, 
And its virtues are many, like the produce of 


Spring : ; 
a om we'll drink, we'll drink, then we'll 
drink and be merry. 


Its namies are s0 various, and likewise its hues, 
Resistance is useless, yuu cannot refuse ; 

Bat a sparkling, bright bumper directly must 
ar © 


e, 
And drink, and drink, and drink and 
be merry. 
It drives away sorrow, it relieves you of pain, 
And gives you fresh vigour, if rightly ’tis ta’en; 
Then a fool must that man be who treats with 


n, i 
And wont drink, wont drink, and wont 
. drink and be merry. j 


‘Then fill fill a bumper, drink itoffinatrice, . 
More bottles we'll empty---ne’er mind boys the 


; prten : t , 
Here 442 watad Great Britain---we'll drink to 


_. And-we'll drink, and we'll drink, yes, 
, drink and be merry. 0° B 





° THE OLD DOG. 
“AYTER THF MANNER OF STERNE. 
i is (Fer the, Mirror.) 
SHaME on you ! shame on you ! whoe’er 
thou art, to use a harmless and inoffensive 
animal in this manner, said I, untying 
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the string that was fastened around the 
neck of a dog, to which hung sus- 
pended a huge stone: methinks thou hast 
not deserved such treatment—No, said I, 
wiping his lean and shivering limbs, thou 
hast not deserved such treatment, I am 
sure.— Why art thou used so ? Yes, yess 
I know the cause of thy treatment—thou 


gait—th: 
most useless B cacdyrrens' *tis these that 
tell me what offence thou hast committed. 
¢ Thou art grown old in the service of thy 
master, and now thou hast become in- 
firm and decripit——Thou, (oh! terrible 
thought!) art no longer wanted. _ This 
is the reward of thy toil and trouble !— 
this is your w but not, methinks, 
your deserts. use thou hast lost 
thy teeth, think they thou shouldst not 
live ?—because thy eyes have become dim 
— because thy limbs refuse to do their for- 
mer duty—because thau_art grown old— 
because thou art heipien and weak, 
think they thou shouldst no longer live? 
base thought !—this is their gratitude ! 
this is their kindness ! Aig tans, nee Seas 
put a cord around thy neck, and lead thee 
to a watery grave ! dst thou speak— 
couldst thou make known to one thy grief 
—couldst thou tell me of thy base usage, 
oh! ’twould melt the hardest. heart. 
Callous to every tender grog tog that 
heart be that cannot pity the Old 
But, said I, thou t still live ; 
shall yet have the comfort—the repose— 
the attention which thou hast so long re- 
quired, and of which thou hast so cru- 
ly been deprived.—Yes, said I, taking 
him in my arms, and giving him a bit of 
soft bun I had, thou shalt yet live, and 
be attended to, and be happy. 
Reader, remember the poor dog ; and 
when called upon, do thou the same.— 


TOMB OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Betne in company with a. gentleman, 
who resides in the . neighbourhood of 
Driffield, either curiosity, or a better feel- 
ing, — me h.} mre seme inquiries 
respecting the buri i 

Never monarch had ay more homie ve. 
He rests within the chancel of. Little 
Driffield, without a stone to tell where he 
lies. - Posthumous honours ate not al 


ith 
more luctions of art; and 
their virtues, tenet , are recorded gp the 
Fichest tablets, while Alfred, the truly 
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and the good,—the benefactor of 
Ce Gicntey, und tan ef the’ best ef Rings 5 


whose government ever blessed a People, 
a 


remains of Alfred, King of Northumbria, 
who departed this life in the year, 705.” 
« History fixes the death of this great 
man in the year 901: it is, therefore, 
evident, that ond — oth pte te 
a mistake ly 
pears uence tae baa 
renewal of the inscription. The 


ps, : 
when the operation of bn ete sem, has « 
taken place, a mistake may thus have 


been unintentionally made, and an error 
introduced, which every future re-writing 
would contribute to perpetuate. 

I have somewhere met with the infor- 
mation, that about thirty years ago, the 
Society of Antiquaries deputed two of 
eae for the purpose of ini 


Driffield. They obtained permission to 
dig in the chancel, where they found a 
stone coffin, which contained, as they 
imagined, the skeleton of that excellent 
monarch, accompanied with part of his 
armour, which, in conformity with a v 

ancient custom, had been buried wii 

him. .A historical fragment, known 
only to'some of the members of that So- 
ciety, is said to have pointed out the place 
where he lay. Having accomplished the 
Object of their journey to Driffield, they 
re-Closed the coffin, and the grave of 


Alfred. 

If any of your ts can fur- 
nish additional proce ee ve 
resting subj man our ers, 
am posundod, will thank them for the 
communication, and they will particu- 
larly oblige, Sir, Yours, &c. - 





T. A.C. 
A RESOLUTION. 

Si1n,—The following lines were written by 
a naval officer, who lately returned 
with Captain Parry’s tion. Should 
= judge them worthy of a place in your 
ittle journal, it will yours, 

Burro. 


Wir love my breast so fiercely burn'd, 
When late I landed on my native shore, 
That since I find it not return’d, 

-. Tnever will love 0 more, 


THE VESSEL COMING IN. 


A SONNET. 


Borne on the mighty billows of the tide, 
From distant lands the sons of ocean come 
Spreading their amplest sails, they quickly glide 
Over the deep, impatient for their home. 


See! onthe pier,---a mother takes her stand, 
With varied countenance of fear and joy, 
She, in her arms, exulting, clasps her boy, 

Long ere he springs on his dear native . 


The wife, the tender partner of her care 
Expects,---and eager eyes the distant sail ; 

The prattlers point, and say, “ My father’s there |” 
And all the infant group his coming hail. 


Dear is the hope,---that on a fairer shore, . 
I too shall meet my friends---and part no more, 





ORIGIN OF THE STUART 
FAMILY. 


WueEn Macbeth, the tyrant of Scotland, 
had caused — to be murdered, his 
son ape into Wales, and was 
kindly receiv Gryffydh ap Liewellin, 
in whose cong te was entertained with 
the warmest affection. During this time 
he became enamoured of Nert, the daugh- 
ter of that Prince, and violated the laws 
of honour and hospitality, by an illicit 
connexion with her, the 

which was, that she was deli ofa son, 
who was called Walter. In revenge for so 
foul an offence, Griffydh ordered Fleance 
to be put ee eee 
ter to the lowest servile situation, 


companions, 
of his birth were mentioned by his anta- 
ae in terms of reproach, which so 
itated the for ae of Walter, that 


poem and a ee — i 

ey were, em) in the public service, 
he was appointed Lord Steward of Scot- 
land, and receiver of the revenues of the 


neral esteem, by his wisdom and. good 
as 


is root have s; reyal power 
ofthat name, and many Massie fii 
Scotland.— Selected from Wa: 8 


SEED 
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DEATH AND LOVE. 

On occasion of a Plague in Italy, which swept 
off ali.the young men, and left the old un- 
touched.---From the Latin of Alciatus. 

FROM GEOFFRY WHITNEY’S EMBLEMS, 
De morte et amore: Jocosum. 
TO EDWARD DYER, ESQ. 


Wut e furious Mors from place to place did fly, 

And here and there his fatal darts did throw ; 

At length he met with Cupid, passing by, 

Who likewise had been busy with his bow: 

Within one inn they both together stay’d, 

And for one night away their shooting lay’d. 

The morrow next they both away do haste, 

And each by chance the other’s quiver takes ; 

The frozen darts on Cupid's back were plac’d, 

The fiery darts the lean virago shakes ; 

Whereby ensued such alteration strange, 

As all the world did wonder at the change. 

For gallant youths, whom Cupid thought to 

wound, 

Of love and life did make an end at once ; 

d-aged men, whom ,Death would bring to 
ground, . 

Begati again to love, with sighs and groans. 

Thus nature’s laws this chance infringed so, 

That age did love, and youth to grave did go. 

Till at the last, as Cupid drew his bow, 

Before he shot a youngling thus did ery: 

Oh, Veuus' son, thy darts thou dost not know ; 

They pierce too deep, for all thou hitt’st do die. 

Oh, spare our age, who honour’d thee of old, 

These darts are e, take thon the darts of gold. 

Which being said, awhile did Cupid stay, 

And saw how youth was almost clean extinct ; 

And age did dote, with garlands fresh and gay, 

And heads all bald were now in wedlock link’d ; 

Wherefore he shew’d his error unto Mors, 

Who, miscontent, did change again perforce, 

Yet so as both some darts away convey’d, 

Which were not theirs, yet unto neither known. 

Some bony darts in a quiver stay’d, 

Home len darts had Mors among bis own. 
en, when we see untimely Death appear, 

Or wanton age---it was this chance your hear. 





Select Biography. 


No. VII. 


: GEORGE ASPULL, THE MUSI- 
. CAL CHILD. 
“ WonDERs never cease,” thas been re- 
peated justly by every su i ene- 
ration ; po at Brit so than Fens. 
sent; for, like the Gorgon’s head, no 
sooner does one disappear than another 
eprings up in his 3—however, the 
‘© Lion” merits attention from 
in this kingdom, and especi- 
ally from the musical world ; who knows 
that we may have a Mozart or a Haydon 
to boast of ourselves in a short time ?—I 


have dela’ the following notice, 
which is tock bam the March num- 


ber of the “ Harmonicon,” in hopes some 
other, better qualified than I, would ob: 
serve it. But here é¢ is— 

MUSICAL PRODIGY. 
Turne has in. the more se- 
lect musical circles, where the i 
professions associate in the character of 


friends, rather than that of artists, unob- 
trusively stealing into notice, a child, in 
whom is developed a most extraordinary 
talent for music, whose age is onl eight 
years. His name is George ‘Aspulls i 

father was formerly in business, but not 
being successful, he was obliged to resort 
to-musie as a profession ; by diligent 
and successful practice, has acquired some 
reputation as a iormer on the violin. 
It was not till his son had considerably 
passed the age of five years, that he gave 
any indications of that decided bent which 
his mind has since taken ; but the marks 
of ius he then discovered, were so 
evident, that Mr. Aspull determined to 
undertake himself the care of his educa. 
tion in music, and devoted his whole 
attention to that subject. His stature is 
so small that he is obliged to stand while 
playing on the piano-forte; his fingers 
are extremely short, even for his age ;— 
with the hand he cannot reach an 
Octave, so as to press down the two notes 
which form it, at one time, and is = 
enabled to do so with the ri i 


be understood perfectly by those who 
know the instrument, but they have not 
prevented young Aspull from conquering 
the most complex and rapid passages, 
that have ever appeared in the form of 
musical composition. The compositions 
of Kalkbrenner and Moschelles 

for displaying in public the manual skill 
of those cele professors, are played, 
evidently, without the smallest by 
thia ex’ i child. He has also 
made himself master of a difficult piece, 
by Cyemy, who wrote it as a trial of skill 
for all the professors of Europe, and in 
order to combine all the mechanical nice- 
ties of execution, of which the instrument 
is susceptible. But the mechanical skill 
of young Aspull, is that which has least 
surprised those who have had the 

of hearing him perform. Many ’ 
with a certain cleverness and quickness 
of parts, may be taught by repeated 
efforts to conquer the greatest intricacies, 
but there will remain an impression from 
such as is produced by an exhibition 
on the tight-rope, &c.- Mr. Aspull’s 
pupil is not of this class. The boy’s 
mind, evidently, icipates in all hi 
= executes. § cot Phrd lod % 

at young Aspull v to 

study of music, he has cultivated every 
style, and all with success: he has also 
the talent of playing exrtempore, at which 
he will pass hours: he sings ballads to 


owing to his extreme youth—his appear- 
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anee and behaviour do not differ from 
those of other children of the same age— 
the most rapid and involved passages do 
not produce a change of countenance, 
nor any sign of efiort—little study is 
requisite even for the most elaborate 
: he has had the honour of per- 
forming befere his majesty, the Princess 
Augusta, and a select a at = ‘ion 
he played nearly three 
who the greater part of the ion sat weer 
his side, frequently interrupted his per- 
formance _ cries ~ bravo! and en- 
couragingly patting the young ‘ormer 
on the back. The Secenmne adie on 
his Majesty ey the whole company, was 
that of unqualified admiration. In con- 
clusion, we have —_ to say, that this 
boy, bears about him 
nostics of future eminence, which co ald 
not have been greater, or more conshiaiens 
in the person of Mozart himself. 
Vyvyan. 





PETER PINDARICS ; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 


PATENT BROWN STOUT. 


A Brewer in a country town 
_ ..Had got a monstrous repatation ; 
No other beer but his went down, 

‘The hosts of the surrounding station, 
Carving his name upon their mugs, 

And painting it on every shutter ; 

And though some enyious folks would utter 
Hints that fs flavour came from drugs, 
Others maintained ’twas no such matter, 

But owing to his monstrous vat, 

At least as corpulent as that 
At Heidelberg ------- and some said fatter. 


His foreman was a lusty Black, 
An honest fellow ; 
But one who had an 7 ly knack 
Of tasting samples e brewed, 
., Till he was stupitied and mellow. 
One day in this top-heavy mood, 
Having to cross the vat aforesaid, 
(Just then with boiling beer supp! lied, ) 
:  Oereome with giddiness and qualms he 
.. Reel'd---fell in- — nothing more said, 
But in his favourite liquor died, 
Like Clarence in his butt of Mal ‘imsey 


In all directions round about 
The negro absentee was ae 
But as no human noddle thought 
our fat Black was now Brown Stout, 
, They settled that the rogue had left 
The; place for debt, or crime, or theft. 
Meanwhile the beer was day by day 
into casks and sent away, 
. _ Until the lees flow’d thick and thicker, 
. When, lo! outstretched u ‘en the ground, 
Once more their Ree arn doe riend Naor yea: 
they had often 
See, cried his aunt padi 
*- always knew the fellow drank hard 


provheied seme sad disaster ; 

His should other —o strike, . 

Poor Mungo ; there he welters like 
A toast at bottom of a tankard! 


increased 


Next morn a publican, whose tap, 
Had help‘d to drain the vat so dry, 
Not having heard of the mishap, 
Came to demand a fresh supply, 
Protesting loudly that the last 
All previous specimens surpass’d, 
Possessing a much richer gusto 
Than formerly it ever used to, 
And begging as a special favour, 
Some more of the exact same flavour, 
Zounds! cried the Brewer, that’s a task 
More difficult to grant than ask.--- 
Most gladly would I give the smack 
Of the last beerto the ensuing, 
But where.am I to tind a Black, 
And boil him down at every brewing? 


SHIPWRECK OF THE BARRETT. 


On the 19th of December, 1820, the ship 
Barrett, 350 tons, Captain Fazagar, sailed 
from St. John’s, New Brunswick, (tim- 
ber loaded,) for Liverpool. 
on her voyage, on Tuesday, the 2nd of 
January, in lat. 43. N., long. 34. W., at 
eight P. M. it came-on to blow a dreadful 
7 from westward. At two o’clock on 
ednesday morning it: blew a complete 
hurricane, with rain and vivid of 
lightning : the ship, through the violence 
the wind, and driven from her course 
by the sea,  broached.to,” and lay on her 
beam ends. They cut away the topsail 
an but every exertion to. her to 
or before the wind proved i 
and she continued’ in the trough of the 
sea, the water pouring down the compa+ 
nion; every moment they expected she 
would upset. The pumps: were continus 
stil at _work, without effect, the water 
- on them by the cabin. In 
is state they continued till day-light, 
prestarontboncs mare nally wie ay = 
mizen and main-masts. were cut away. 
By this time the water reached the after 
peak, so they gave. up pumping as alto- 
er useless. ‘Relieving - tackles. were 
put to the tiller, four men to each tackle, 
and two to the wheel, to steer her as 
much as possible before the wind. The 
sea now burst over the vessel with 
force, and carried away all the rails of 
the poop but a few to which ropes were 
lashed ; and to those they clung to save 
themselves from being washed overboard : 
even the taffrail was wrenched up and 
washed away. In this condition 
continued until the cabin being half 
of water, and the sea making a clear 


eanonvtanaing 








SO unexpected was the disaster, 
er hats nor stoc! and their 


, where they: held on by the ropes. : 





natztlogged, 600 were..in 
hopes of seeing Trelanel? ro they would 
have given up every exertion for a. 
vation ; but on. the. afternoon of viday 
(the pre a it became more ~ 
and wind . sud ing.to 

eastward blighted ail theis hoe They 
passage, and a glimpes of hope greene 

and a pse : 

them, that one sighe alle ee 
they hauled up the fe fast 
the tiller, and ed’ ves the 
whole night to the guidance of provi- 
dence. this time three quarters of 
the dog were consumed. At day break 


next morning, they ‘saw 


é 
Z 
' 


rigging. As soon as ot yes 


vessel spied them, sails 
aback and hoisted out their boat, which 
was soon alongside. The’ sea was so 
rough, the boat to make several trips 
to rescue the survivors.’ ‘The wreek fas 
abandoned in lat. 45. N., jong. 28.W.,a 

distance from any It ‘was 
providential the wind changed to east- 
ward, which threw ‘this vessel: in ¢beir 
way, or she would have passed in 
ote She proved tobe the Ansi, of 
New York, Crocker, ae 
Liverpool (73 thing,” a 

lone 


which medicine, ' meat, drink, and | ‘ 
tality could supply, and my en tales 
could not have treated me with greater 
kindness than Captain Crocker,” The 
Ann arrived on the Fri ) & week.after 
taking the sufferers from who, 
during this time, ‘one or’ two, 


were unable to rise from. hammorks. 
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stituted we believe by underwriters, as 


whinducement to mariners to abide by 


‘their vessel to the last) th 
‘Geive’ one 


the crew also left 





° “SPIRIT OF THE 


: Mublic Pournals. 


“\ "SHE UPSTARTS. 


a may'take ‘his own word for it, a left- 


oo 


branch of the Plan but 
the dullest 
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by old Twist upon my friend. Blackacre 
enforced an invitation of the former to 
the manor-house, which has since grown, 
not without substantial reasons, into an 
intimacy ; and though old Twist is him- 
self as dull as a post, yet has he dis- 
covered to the Blackacres a mine of wit 
and fun, which in their whole previous 
lives ypc in their 
hilosophy.” ‘* Twist Aili” stands vi 

high, and euiemenht an extensive nd 
pect: on the v first visit, the Black. 
acres were 


of his house, the cityation of ic 
affairs, or the cifyation of any thing else, 
can press into the service the 


predileetion for the French word naivetté, 

though two hundred per annum 

during six years at a French 

school failed in pu ing its 
adinires 


credit for an ex of 
navitie ;—so iously she go 
wide of her mark! This little bit of 


of their own wit and spirit. . The /apsus 
lingue of the counatoen 








igning them to-the society of those 
tomatic from whose second-hand gen- 
tility the father had retreated into the 
but that envy does 

not necessarily take away the appetite. 
If the best wine is the wine which is 


drunk at another man’s expense, Twist’s . 


claret might on its own merits have been 
deemed second best, even though it 
still. stood on the debtor side of your 
account with the wine-merchant. Twist 
also keeps a man-cook, who, though as 
ill-tempered as fire can make him, is 
still “your only peace-maker,” and. re- 
eonciles many a reluctant cub, of estated 
conceit, to his master’s—vulgarity. If 
Twiat’s conversation is not good, his 
turtle -untiformly is; and whatever may 
be the quality of his wit his champaign 
is always sparkling, and never ropy. But 
best of all, Twist’s three young ladies, 
each with thirty thousand pounds—éo her 
fortune, clinch the business, and render 
their father the most popular man in the 
county. For their sake, a Twist was 
never omitted in an invitation. Every: 
body drinks wine with them,-every body 
dances with them, and every body flatters 
them; and though this has given some. 
offence to three i Honourables, 
who, for their sake, were sometimes ‘left 
and by. the velvet friends” of 


a og 
own — ving souls: 
pa ne ry for for the sake Se the 


pe ne aC eR 
brothers. 


Sh the precat moment, when comme 
y increases faster than the 
power of eajymenty an capital as 
w a value that you can scarcely get 
three per cent. for your money, the en- 
couragement of — is quite a 
national concern. paltry extra- 
vagance of the mere estated spendthrift, 
cannot waste and dilapidate half fast 
enough to keep industry in employment. 
Tednthedpeotahsia the edn ined 
a gentleman, and prevent money from 
becoming as little in demand as air or 
water. all the jewels and plate which 
ornament the houses and persons of city 
upstarts, were circulating on ’Change, 
those who live by the interest:of their 
capital might beg in the streets; and: 
if these ee preserved in’ 
their prosperity penurious ‘ees 
by which rose to wealth, Tralf the 
shops in street would fall to ruin, 
the seats im a certain nameless assembly 
would not fetch the price of an election 
dinner, and the monsters of ‘the Heralds’ 
Office would cease to breed. In the in- 
direct taxation of the country, the mest 
fatal diminution would seon be dis- 
covered ; the imports would rapidly fall 
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off, and (what would have puzzled. the 
economists of the last )theex- — 
ports would share their fate: insomuch, , 
that it is chiefly to the useful corps of 
upstarts. that we are indebted for our 
present exemption from the income-tax. 
After this enumeration of the various 
utilities of an upstart, need it be added, 
that the dislike ope ee amy 
isa tive ttleness ? 
If the puffehcup conceit of some of the 
weaker vessels be a stumbling-block in 
the way of their less fortunate i 
who tess been left — in ase ee it 
is only because an portion vanity 
and pride lies selling in the bosoms.of 
the undistinguished, at to burst forth 
on ante first awe of Fortune’s favouring 
’s reply to Diogenes, if 
ee tenandihadmnemian 
defence of the —— D'ailleurs, 
when a iman his income like a 
prince, it is hard that he may not 
be as whining and as insolent as a prince 
likewise ; and be it moreover en 
passant, that if your upstart a wide 
distance between himself and his former 
be , nobody has a better right to know 
at he is doing, since he has himself pain. 
fully traversed the interval in person, and 
must be able to tell its length to a fraction. 
Whatever France may have gained bg 
her counter-revolution, she is eviden 
loser in the downfall of her on = 
parvenus, | who have sunk to a sad dis- 
— in consequence of = event. In 
eir place a specious degenerate 
breed save been forced to the surface, 
with all the faults and few of the virtues 


= thirty Sear’ ecipes in og meso 


half the Vcities of E E oa 


has swallowed and consumed the better 
portion of the fruits of his victories. It 
is, however, in the country towns, that 
these modern antiques shine forth in the 
full brillian their revivification. 
prefets, sous 9 

péople with aol of seca; and are in4 
deed ‘ viceroys over” the ‘king and his 
ministers, - , 
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‘¢ Beware,”’ gentle reader, “of coun- 
terfeits, for such are abroad.” But let 
them not bring the condition of an honest 
upstart into contempt. Let the false pre- 
tenders act as they may, the “true sort” 
will ever be by the judicious a3 
a worthy, innocent, and useful ion of 
the community ; and even should a Twist 
get into parliament, and have the ill taste 
to oppose national rights and liberal sen- 
timents, and to set himself against every 
concession to the from whom he 
sprang, however much you may pity or 
condemn the individual, still I pray you, 
pores tgnen let i ream 
couraging prospect for industry, a feather 
in the national cap, and a practical tri- 
umph over the absurd principle, which 

ing mankind as divided into the 
two of natural lords and natural 
slaves, marks out for derision the in- 
dustrious architect of his own fortune, 
by affixing to him the senseless and re- 
preachful — of Upstart.—New 
Monthly Magazine. 





HAMPSTEAD HEATH.—A 
SKETCH. 


Ir is the recollection of our youthful 
hours, which dwells upon our minds in 
all the vivid colour of reality which im- 
parts a no bags Let of ill 
can throw a gloom over. The enraptured 
fancy often reverts to the scenes which we 
loved in youth, with all the ardent 
sure of infantine simplicity, to the long 
remembered spots which return upon the 
mind loaded with remembrance of boy- 
ish pleasures, and childhood’s fancies, 
with unmixed feelings of delight. If such 
be the delights of recollection, what will 
not the scenes themselves recal ? those 
scenes which, in life’s young hours, we 
most dearly epi most fondly loved. 
Standing on the spot where ours 
evee-=" was the gay sunshine of the breast,” 
those feelings once more glow in all the 
brightness ‘of renovated joys. Such a 
scene to me is Hampstead Heath, with 
all its wildness, all its rugged paths, and 
all its cherished, bright associations ; its 
pits—its mounts—its purling streams— 
and emerald plains—here and there varied 
by -a thicket. of trees, enamelled: with 
flowers—the modest daisy—the retiring 
violet, or the blooming heath-bell. Some- 
times I have thought with pleasure u 
the-hours when I have wandered in that 
delightful solitude, searching for the wild 
anemonies, safely sheltered beneath the 
branches of the wild-rose briar ; 
T have culled the emblem of inno- 
cence, @ lily, glittering in the dew-dreps 
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of the morning, or, after a day of intense 
heat, reviving in the coolness of the 
evening twilight. Those hours, long 

those scenes long left, have be- 
come endeared to the memory—we know 
not why, but that they were our homes, 
and the days of our childhood. We see 
otherscenes, which, in comparison with our 
beloved homes, are but as a desert, wild, 
savage, and unadorned : but those scenes 
have not the charm of home. The spot 


we first knew seemed a paradise to our 
infant eyes—the idea grew with us, and 
continues with us. hen I returned 


last to this scene, I thought of Scott’s 
lines, beginning— 
“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said--- y 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burn'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 
From wand’ring on a foreign strand?” 
*T was my home—twas there the short 
season of my school life was past. When 
I returned, after a long absence, to the 
Heath, the glittering spire seemed like an 
old friend over whom time had drawn his 
features sill unchanged. My delighted 
tures still un M hted - 
memory found a friend in weeny leafy 
bough, in every elm-tree’s hollow trunk, 
ye these and knotted grown. As one 
peta re bosom of his: native 
a long pilgrimage through 
fires thorny paths, he finds that some are 
gone, that some remain—but all are 
changed ; those‘ that’ were then infants, 
are now men—and of those that were then 
rea some ogee at all are decay- 
, surrounded by: those ivy twigs of 
mankind, their children’s childres. I 
visited the old school-room : the tables 
were the same, but knives had been bus 
since J last saw them. The shelves s 
still unpainted. I could point out the 
spot, on one of them, where I had traced 
out, in ink, a ue face. I remem. 
ber the task which it gained me from the 
master—and the silent glances of applause 
from the boys. ‘The master was a man 
fitted for his profession—mild, kind, and 
ering ; seldom put out of 


never gave me any 


man ! remembrance has through 
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beneath its sheltering roof, and joined in 
the games of youth which suited its nar- 
row bounds. I sat on the seat, and heard 
the bell ring again which has so often 
broken in upon my sports ; and I almost, 
after so long a lapse of time, involuntarily 
Tose up to answer its summons. 

After dinner, I wandered forth into 
the green meadows—whither, on half- 
holidays, I have been with the school to 
rove about in all the luxury of temporary 
liberty. The scene, how was it : 
—London seemed like a monster stretch- 
ing itself even to my very feet. But the 
view into Berkshire—Surrey—nay, even 
to the Hog’s Back, was still unimpeded. 
Kilburn, which I knew a little hamlet, 
had now pias a town tr has <. _ 
coaches—its chapel—and, for what 
know, its theatre. I had determined to 
revisit all my old haunts—could I neg- 
lect my fir-trees? Oh! no! there was 
something connected with them, which 
was warmly shedding its bright prospects 
in my heart, and which was glowing in 


my memory—with a a sensation p 
of exquisite delight, beyond all other re- 


collections : there was the soul-entrancing 
remembrance of my early love—the feel- 
ing, of all others, dearest to the human 
heart. ‘Though so many years have 
elapsed since then, I can still dwell with 
unmixed pleasure on the moment when I 
first saw } name og who in after oe 
so many rays of joy u my ficetin; 

hours. "Ves. Susan? this tribute to the 
worth is but the overflowings of a heart 
fondly beating with the consciousness of 
your virtues. I sat upon the rough hewn 
seat ; it was the very spot where I first 
saw her; well do I remember the mo- 
ment when she approached, leaning on 
her brother’s arm. He was a day-boy, 
and the friend of my heart. To him all 
my griefs were related—and from him I 
sought for advice and consolation. To 
him all my joys were imparted, and he 
was called upon to rejoice with me. 
Through life our bond of friendship has 
continued unbroken: our prospects—our 
pursuits have been different; but in trou- 
ble, and in joy—in light and in shade— 
friendship’s beam has still shed the same 
splendid light over our fast flowing tide 
of life. This was the spot where I passed 
many happy hours with heloved Susan— 
with nothing to think of but anticipated 
pleasures, which sometimes with in 
the moment we hoped to grasp them, and 
in the delightful gratification of the purest 
and most endearing affection. In life’s 
dreary path, she had been the sun which 
shone in those hours, which would other- 
wise have been to me a dark and gloomy 
solitude, a heart-wounding season of sor- 


row and disappointment! ‘But those 
glooms have now the sun of 
my life promises to set in an unclouded 


a 
had, one evening, in m t, cut 
the initials of our names in the bark of 
one of the trees. The trunk had much 
increased in size, and had almost closed 
up the incisions I had made: but I could 
trace the letters, though with difficulty ; 
and so, thought I, in time, will the re- 
membrance of me fade from the world ? 
And in what are we benefitted by the 
remembrance of the world? Our name 
= or five letters) lives in the breath of 
e for a few more years, and then is 
forgotten. What avails a monumental 
stone? Like the inscription on a tomb, 
the initials on the tree have been, 
read a thousand times; and of all who 
read, how few would know for whom they 
were meant ? and who could judge of us 
by such a frail memorial ? On earth the 
best monument a man can raise is that 
which his good deeds set up, and which 
reserves in heaven’s registry a memorial 
which no storm can destroy, no enmity 
can sully. These are the fond feelings 
which have played about my heart when 
I have before returned to thee, dear spot 
of my youthful days, when the sun shone 
only on hopes of joys, and the moon rose 
on nights of Once more I have 
returned to 3. I find thee bloomi 
and smiling as when I first left thee: thy 
heath, thy ponds, thy walks, the same, 
It is true, ey once the ve was soli- 
tary, now o are met a y grou 
of children, riding on the pty lau 
though most despised, of animals. How 
long has that unhappy race laboured 
under the charge of obstinate stupidity ! 
—Obstinate and stupid! What a libel. 
Go, if you doubt, and see, as I have seen, 
these creatures gallop over the heath, 
lively and tractable as a lady’s pony. 
Witness this, and own, as I have done, 
how wrong it is to abuse one of the most 
subservient animals in nature: and ma} 
Hampstead Heath give you as mu 
pleasure as it has—W. HENRY Lance. 
—European Magazine. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS 


THE VILLAGE OF BROCK, NEAR 
AMSTERDAM. 

age i of a is so remarkable 

or the neatness of its appearance, as proe 

bably to be unique throughout the world. 

. The name, according to my companion, 
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well skilled in the Dutch language, seems 
to be a corruption from Brockachtig, a 
Dutch word, signifying marécageur, or 
marshy, probably coacrintive of the a 

pearance of the spot on whi 
Sis whibeieal settlement oe 

Remarkable as are the Dutch for the 
cleanliness of their dwellings, this village, 
even amongst pig is considered as 
@ curiosity, -in it is nothing 
short of the burlesque. 

On our arrival we put up our carriage 
at the little inn, and, after a slight re- 
freshment, we set out to take our view. 

., At the entrance into the village is posted 
up the ancient ler scripta, requiring that 
every rider, on passing through, should 
dismount, and lead the animal by its nose ; 
and that no person should smoke in any 


lart of the village without a guard over 
The ball of the pipe, in order to prevent 
the ‘ashes from falling out, on pain of 
forfeiture of the pipe in question. 
., Such is the purport of the public notice 
at the entrance into this little miniature 
town, but, being written in the Dutch 
e, I was indebted to my compa- 
nion for the translation. These and many 
other similar regulations are, as I was in- 
formed, still scrupulously observed by the 
inhabitants. | Not a cat or a dog is to be 
séen loose in the village; and certainly, 
during’ my viet bere, did ha see — 
tobacco-pipe without ui 
and I Fash baa ancae ea on Shat £ 
saw as many tobacco-pipes as male inha- 
bitants. 
With paper, to the caitlin of a 
village. age, it is built round the ban 
of a small creute ta e; but these are 
the residences of the wealthier inhabi- 
put, en ate ornamer:ted in the highest 
Jutch fashion, with plenty of green, 
White, and yellow paint, the favourite 
colours in the exterior of all Dutch 
houses. ‘The whole appearance of these 
buildings bespeaks the most minute at. 
tention to neatness; the windows are of 
sein brightness ; every thing has a 
ing air of freshness ; and the stranger 
oa seen OF 9. geen of Ort, 05.8 Ber 
ticle of dust, for these are scarcely to be 
found upon the. ground. 
_ The fhodses which form the town are 
perfect’ Dutch styles and the streets, (if 
streets they can 


2 


most exquisite]: that can be imagined, 
~ Along one side of most of hy little 


streets runs a small stream, in a channel 


neatly lined with brick on both sides, and 
supplied with clear water from the lake. 
The numerous little bridges consequently 
required afford plenty of opportunities 
to these natty people ‘or exhibiting their 
taste in fanciful devices, and in the inter. 
mixture of bright colours. 

There is also a little spot of a few 
yards square, which I suppose may be 
called the public garden, and where the 
inhabitants of this little colony have ex- 
ercised their taste and ingenuity over na- 
ture, by turning every small tree and 
shrub into some green monster of earth, 
air, or water. 

Observing that the shutters to the front 
windows of most of the better sort of 
houses were generally closed, I endea- 
voured to ascertain the cause ; but I could 
learn no other a eee 

ice in use, for the of 
cluding ust and dirt. "These diem 
however, although in the open air, are 
kept in a high state of polish, and I ob- 
served, in some cases, are richly orna- 
mented. On gay occasions they are 
thrown open. 

But there is another custom here, which, 
for its singularity, deserves particular no- 
tice. Almost every house in the village 
has two entrance doors ; one. is the com. 
mon and usual entrance, the other is 
opened only on two occasions: one to let 
in the bride and bridegroom after the cele. 
bration of the marriage ceremony, the 
other to let them out on their way to their 
last home; a somewhat unsentimental 
idea for the bride, on crossing for the first 
time the threshold of her new residence, 
but quite characteristic of this phlegmatic 
people. This door, opening to mark the 
two most important incidents to which 
human life is subject, is generally of a 
black colour, suitable to the solemnity of 
the purpose, and from the glessy bright- 
ness which it presents, is no doubt an 
object of the housewife’s daily and pecu- 
liar a door is een gente, ee 
ornameni esigns, apparently i 
to the wealth pind of the phon 
but it is placed high from the ground, 
without any step, and without either of 
those usual appendages of handle or 
knocker. : 

Tennant’s Tour through Holland, &c. 





TEEN TAL, A MANSION IN HIN. 
DOSTAN. 


TEEN Tat, or three stories, is a house 
cut out of a solid granite rock, near the 
temple of Keylas, at Elora, in India. 

If Keylas, from its figure, gallery, areas, 
and insular situation, stands pre-eminent, 
Teen Tal, from its immensity of excava- 
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tion, massive pillars, and rich sculptures, 
nearly rivals its neighbour in leur. 
Although different in design exterior 
appearance to Keylas, it equally demands 
K 4 undivided attention of the observer, 
and be he ever so taciturn or indifferent 
to works of antiquity, his feelings would 
be animated, his admiration excited, 
at viewing these august works—works 
that I hesitate not in ing are equalled 
by nothing in Europe, and surpassed b 
nothing in Egypt. What a golden op- 
portunity would this be for a an- 
tiquary to riot in! and what a literary 
treat would the pen of a classical and 
highly-talented tourist afford while deli- 

these wonders! How the “ Great 
Unknown”? would banquet on these eter- 
nal monuments of a past age, revellin 
in delight amid its ancient walls an 
altars! All that I can contribute will be 
a correct, and, if possible, a particular 
account of this singular House. 

We must first premise that it has three 
stories, and is entered by a door-way 
eleven feet high and eight feet two inches 
broad, left in the front wall, which en- 
closes the area: this wall has been left 
standing as the excavation was first formed. 
The entrance leads us into a fine area, 
which widens as we proceed a few feet. 
Here the entire front of the three floors, 
or stories, appears to t advantage. 
The front is open, ball p por ris 
placed eight square pillars and two pilas. 
ters ; those on the second and third sto- 
ries form the outer part, or the viranda 
division ; they are not ornamented in any 
way, with the exception of two in the 
centre range on the ground-floor. This 
latter story is level with the area, and, 
like the upper stories, is open in front, 
and it has six pillars inthe depth. There 
is a recess in this room, containing a large 
figure of Seesha. The room will be seen 
by the dimensions to be considerably 

than the stories above ; nor have 
the artists bestowed the same pains on the 
work as on the upper ones. Here, as at 
Keylas, are cisterns, containing an abun- 
dant supply of very fine water. This 
room is one hundred and eighteen feet 
long, and forty-one feet six inches deep: 
the height is very disproportioned, being 
only eleven feet eight inches. 
ides the gigantic figure already no- 
i there are very large figures of An. 
gari and Adanaut; these are in a sitting 
posture, and are nearly the entire height 
of the room, the crowns of their heads 
touching the ceiling within four inches. 
There are other.figures here also, but of 
no note. The recess -has'a room within 
it of nineteen feet by twelve, the ceiling 
of which is two feet six inches higher than 


that of the large room ; the recess itself 
is forty-three feet five inches in depth. 
This room, which in any other place 
would be thought a wonder, is not, upon 
the whole, -finished ; and the same 
remark holds good with the ground-floor 
of the excavation at the entrance of the 
left-hand piazza at Ke The upper 
story there, as at this hice. is a beautiful 


excavation, accurately ed, the 
ry stone of a very fine polish while the 


basement story of bert -4 2 ae 
been negligently com as e arti- 
ficers considered that their skill and la- 
bour would be seen to advan: 

in the upper stories than in the basements. 
Whether these singular workmen com- 
menced their tions upon the u 
part or stories, first duets fight an s, 
and getting tired of their fight and easy 
task, as it proceeded towards its comple- 
tion, or whether the basement of the two 
excavations (Keylas and this one), were 
appointed to inferior purposes (for neither 
of them contain altar or lingham), is 
a matter of interesting inquiry. 

Quitting this ground-floor, we ascend 
to the second story by twenty-four fine 
stairs, on the right-hand side. Twelve 
stairs up is a recess, twenty-five feet by 
twenty feet six inches, containing a 
figure of Cuvera, one of the yen ary 
but subordinate to the gods of the Triad: 
he is the Indian Plutus; but the Brah- 
mins affirmed to me, he was the maker of 
bread to the great Rama. This is the 
chief figure; but there are some others. 
A few stairs continued on from this room, 
is the noble viranda, or rather large room, 
one hundred and fourteen feet in length, 
and in depth across eighty-two feet six 
inches ; the height of the ceiling (which 
is likewise the floor of the story), 
twelve feet four inches. At each end of 
this spacious viranda is a door-way, lead- 
ing to four small apartments in each ex- 
tremity of the rock. The wall is conti- 
nued, so as to make room for the four 
small apartments, one on each side: this 
contracts the opening of the temple with 
the viranda or two p and two pilas- 
ters. - wy an end is a recess, a 
teen feet deep, ha’ a gigantic fi 
Takata (an tnfitior Getty), half bro- 
ther of Rama :—he is in a sitting posture, 


and two res of Balraj are on 
each side the door-way. The wall here 


again lessens the size of the room, and in- 
terrupts the uniformity of the pillars ; for, 
by prin 3 the wall standing, a portion is 
taken to afford space for the small 
rooms, that are, as it were, partitioned off. 
There are but six large square and orna- 
mented pillars that ate entirely clear of 
the wall, At the further end of the vi- 
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randa is a sitting figure of Jambhu, a 
hero and partisan of Rama. i 
from the viranda, by a good stair-case, 
consisting of twenty-four stairs, and situ- 
ated at the opposite end to which we en. 
tered on the second floor, is the grand and 
spacious viranda of the upper story, un- 
questionably the finest excavation in the 
whole series, whether we consider its great 
dimensions, its variety of rich sculp’ 
massy pillars, or perfect preservation an 
fine poli 


At the first view on entering the up 
story, the most intense interest cannot hail 
to be excited, as we reflect that man, 
with his limited powers, has been able to 
effect such glorious works, surpassing all 
ible belief; and did we not actually 
” a: x pom Nene a in the retired 
and peaceful solitudes of Elora, the rela- 
tion would be doubted. 
Capt. Seely’s Wonders of Elora. 


GRIMALDI; A JEU D’ESPRIT. 


Tue pantomime was all rehears’d, 
A uff’d off in the bill, 
When, full of grief, in Fawcett burst, 
To Kemble crying,“ Hear the worst, 
Great Joe Grimaldi’s ill!” 
© Grimaldi ill!” the monarch cried, 
“ Say, what, then, shall [ do? 
Had I Macready at my side, 
Clown’s part with him would I divide, 
And show folks something new. 
« But is it true, my Fawcett, say, 
Has fate thus spoke her will,--- 
Is all we’ve done, for many a day, 
Cut up,---our hopes all cast away,--- 
Is Joe Grimaldi ill ? 
“ He is, he is---that woeful brow 
Declares my piteous tot ; 
But come, cheer up, and tell me how 
To act in this dire moment now, 
For some oné must be got.” 
“Pve heard,” said Fawcett---as he spoke, 
Great Kemble felt less pain--- 
* He hath a son, all full of joke; 
Could he be got,’twould take the spoke 
Out of our wheel again.” 
Cried Kemble, “ Bring him hither straight, 
Then puff him in the bill ; 
The son will share the father’s fate-.- 
Be griun’d at ; I’m with joy elate, 
Though Joe Grimaldi’s ill.” 
Biography of lhe British Stage. 


PROPOSED CHAIN BRIDGE 
OVER THE THAMES. 


WHEN" so many projects are on foot 
for joint-stock companies, we are glad to 
see some portion of our superabun- 
dant wealth is likely to be appropriated 
to the improvement of the metropolis. 
One project of this class is the erection of 
a bridge of suspension over the Thames, 
at St. Catharine’s, near the Tower, the 


estimates have been made by James 
Walker, Esq., Civil Engineer, F.R.S.E., 
and the culations formed with the 


_ back-stay bars, of 300 


greatest care and accuracy. They -are 
comprised under the following heads :— 
Expense of purchasing property, 

and indemnifying the owners 

or occupiers of land, will not 





Pee TE TT et Pere eT £30,000 
Coffer dams and piers in the river.. 132,000 
Land piers........cccccseeees sesveeres 6B, 
Abutments................ceseeeseeeee 40,000 
A/pproach.......cccccccesecescesones «» 11,000 
Tron work...... inane -ednacncaatl aidan 000 
PURO 5.0 ajinesiiaesssatonsgacecess see 14,000 
Law expenses, surveys, and ex- 

aes of obtaining the Act of 

a estes setint dubs edeeee 2,000 

Su ence of engi Manet 
ne is cbtdbNddeoes +. 12,000 
Total amount...... £392,000 


The designs are projected by James 
Walker, Esq. F.R.S.E., Civil Engineer, 
and Captain Brown. 

There are three sane of Ge Seen, 
and two side spans, supported by the 

feet each. 


. The 
total extent of the suspended bridge, in- 
cluding the width of the towers, is 2,400 


feet. : 
which form 
an integral part of the plan, are together 
900 feet, the whole extent being 3,300 feet, 
or little more than half a mile. : 
The road on the north-side takes its 
rise on Little Tower Hill, near the bottom 
of the Minories ; that on the south-side 
near Dockhead, in Bermondsey, which 
forms a central point to the streets leads 
ing to the great Kent and Surrey roads. 
The rise from its commencement on 
each side is formed by an easy acclivity of 
perpendicular in twenty feet 


The carriage-road "of the bridge will 
be twenty-one feet wide, the foot-pathson 
each side eight feet wide. 

The bridges will be- constructed of 
strong beams of Baltic timber, covered 
with three-inch plank. The-centre, or 
carriage-road, will be defended with 
wrought-iron. bars - + ae = 
nesses, laid across, ‘forming ribs, whi 
will secure a secure foot-hold for horses. 

The height of the bridge,‘ as shown in 
the design, above high-water mark, is 
seventy feet in the front of the towers, 
rising gradually to seventy-five feet in the 
centre. The height will allow ships of 
200 tons to pass under without striking 
their top-gallant-masts, and ships of 300 
or 400 tons to pass with main-top-gallant 
masts down. 

The least force that would break down 
the whole of the main suspending chains 
in any one span -is' 3,904 tons; and the 
least force that would strain them to 
stretching is 2,176 tons, 
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The weight of the -the -main 
suspending - sat aljparhe wing within 
the points of suspension, will be 750 
tons. 


With respect to the probable durabili 
of the bridge, it is considered that, wi 
the exception of the — it oe be 
deemed an imperishable. stru 


. She. Gatherer, 


“T am’ but ‘a ‘Gatherer and disposer of other 
: men’s stuff.’ "eneb¥OttOn, ? 





Asnavaxe epagces cima 
money, was to set up’ 
When hi 





own ‘carriage.”—“ That is true,” ald” 


re — ee Le pam 


+ ALD 4 reat 


fal He : 
cee : 
ae Tp Reo: : 





saiaerry OF THE DOG. 


tose omy An 


weer nm, nm coat 


lentian my oaunee ‘flask, ‘a very large one, 
which I never discovered till I had ar.’ 
rived home. I then took out a dog, in 
whose sagacity I the’greatest re.’ 
liance, onal after ing my: in the 
pocket er —— gave it him 


the Ports in his mouth, which was 


bleeding, ‘from its weight, and the: 
way which’ he hed to carry it.” mo! 


Vrvyaw. © 





A PLEASANT. CLIMATE. 


‘Tur following io the Calender of »'Sibe. 
rian, pelt gry gee aap + ogg 
melts.July 1, Snow gone.._July 9, 


have been received, shajl ha: 


. not trouble him to 
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Fields ‘quite’ green.-17, Plants at full 

growth.—25, Plants in flower.—August 
2, $ Fruits yr agp Plants shed 
seed.—18, Snow, continuing from Au- 
gust 18 to June 23. 


a 


Aas meripeicn of the web oft lad 
elegant on a 

by name ‘Proby, afid very much in the 
ancient style of Roman‘epitaphs, 


Ah! Probe. te. desidero. vale. Sypremym 
Mors, Inixproba Tv avtem Proba. 


‘Alb! snwch Tis thie,—torewell fr 


Death isevil, tobe Hat Soe gs 
The Pla is very lisppy lisppy; on Probe and 


gee 
tally Lot in the Engh ; 





THE custom of -Popes mule ‘dle 

names, is ascribed by Rycaut to the fol- 

lowing cireunistance :—‘ It ig eg 
i surnamed 





AN wines eas oe ail, that the 
length of a man’s life may ‘be estimated 
by the number. of »pulsations ‘he has 


strength to perform. - Thus, allowing 70 


. years for tlie common age of man, and 60 


pulses ina minute for the common mea- 
' sure of pulses in a temperate -person, the 


- number of pulsations in“his whole life 
, would amount to  2,207,520;000 ; Lone 


if by intemperance, he forces his b 
into a more rapid motion, so as to give 75 
pulses in a minute, the same num! 
pulses would be completed in 56 years ; 
consequently, his life would be reduced 
14 ‘Years. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 
P.T.W., Clavis, Munnius, W.L., and 
several other corre »- Whose ‘favours 


+ Ab phonso is informed that: 
professed or intended te profess w asserts, 
Mr. Pepper-is formed, that the suswer to 


. which he -lludes, was intended for him. . 


We fear G. D.’s communication is ton lone: 
but, at all events, as we possess a copy, we 

to transcribe any farther. 

R. M. in our next. 
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